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BOM ORONO HOMO MO NONO NO NO MOMO ND 
ee 
_ Sa | \ —LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 
a ~ a > — - 
PUBLISHT WEEKLY BY 
Ww NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Premium 
GEORGE - YORK & Co. 2 for —— us TWO po subseribers a gan 
144 & 146 Erie St., Ghicago, Ill American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 
Siietaiaaill 7 rage 00, ce . ~S4 or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 
"Ent tt st-Office at Chicago as Second- 
ee ee eee new subscribers (with $4.00.) 
Pg a atin aie aar eae = We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
; ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
Se aa 1is $1.00 . season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
be tong oy Walted Staten, Chanda, and oe any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
co; all other countries in the Postal Union, “ having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
The Wrapper-Label Date of thie paper indicates “ They stored red clover honey last season. 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach ” queens will be filled in rota- 
eee eet that tee sald te get tion—‘‘ first come, first served’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
cember, 1901. expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 
Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt @)) of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 


for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





’ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey commission- 


men. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 


R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 








EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 
MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





The Bee-Keeper's Guide; 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ig 


good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 


CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
$1.00 each ; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











28 cents Cash ak _ This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 


: 33K 
paid for Beeswax, 3 2 ests "pean 


low, 


CASH—for best yel- 
upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 
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Best 


waite Alfalfa or Basswoood Extracted Honey 3 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
BASSWOOD ‘= 
. . 2 =r (cs 


This is the well-known ("9 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden / 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is \> 
preferred by those who likea ~ 
distinct flavor in their honey. (ts, 


ALFALFA 
HONEY aseeces 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 





A sample of either, oy mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— ("9 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 
cents per pound; two cans, 9 cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. The cans are boxt. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some o! 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


3 

Address, nk 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, II! iy 
SET 
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make it profitable for the apiarist as a honey-producer), sweet clover 
will furnish bee-pasturage until frost kills all growing vegetation, and 
is not objectionable in any way to anybody if growing on the public : 
highways; on the contrary, it is attractive, its perfume is delicious, 

and it keeps the roads in good condition. In a mild and late autumn 

I have seen melilot thus treated blooming in December, and the bees 

at work on it here in Nebraska.”’ 


1 Editorial Comments. 











Make Haste Slowly is very good advice. Mr. Doolittle, in The National Bee-Keepers’ Association.—In pursuance of 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper, says: ‘‘ Being hasty in adopting new suggestions offered some time ago, and also because of the real need 
methods and ideas is unwise. Test them thoroly before entering into | existing, General Manager Secor has gotten out a neat circular con- 
them largely. Heavy investments, once in a great while, give large | taining the Constitution of the Association on one side, and * A brief 
returns, but only too often failure follows, unless one makes haste outline of the rise and progress of bee-keepers’ societies in America, 








slowly. Especially is this true of apiculture.” Verily, the one who | and theaims and purposes of the present organization.” While every hy A 
is wise enough to hasten slowly is likely to be here longer, or have the bee-keever can have a copy by simply asking Mr. Secor for it, we be- i) 
larger success with bees. lieve that his epitomized statement concerning the National Bee-Keep- FF } 
ers’ Association and its predecessors is of sufficient interest to deserve if 
Sowing Sweet Clover Seed.—As several of our readers have | a permanent place in these columns. It reads as follows: ' 
requested directions for sowing sweet clover seed, we will quote from . 
ce) those who have had much experience, as reported in Gleanings in Bee- ee ee a 
y Culture: The first American bee-keepers’ society, of which I can find any 


record, was organized at Cleveland, Ohio, March 15, 1860. 


Mr. H. R. Boardman, of Huron Co., Ohio, writes this paragraph ; At that time there were no periodicals devoted to the pursuit of 





‘For field culture I would sow sufficient seed to get a good libera bee-keeping, the American Bee Journal having been establisht later— 
eateh, and not sow more land than I could and do this. Half a bushel in 1861. 
to the acre of the unhulled seed is not too much. The spring of the | The first American bee-keepers’ society of national importance was 


year I think the best time to sowit. It will make a good catch on organized at Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 21, 1870. It was called the 
winter wheat or rye ground, but I think I should prefer to harrow or ‘North American Bee-Keepers’ Association,’”’ and included the United 
cultivate it in deep with a light crop of oats.”’ States and Canada. The Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of blessed memory, 
was its first president. 

The following year the name was changed to ‘‘ North American 


Mr. G. J. Yoder, of Cass Co., Mo., gives the following about where 


sweet clover should be sown, and something about cutting and thrash- | Bee-Keepers’ Society,’ under which name it continued until 1888, 
ing the seed- | when it was changed to ** Inter-National Bee-Association.”’ 
- oe When the above-named society was organized scientific bee-keep- 
‘It will grow almost anywhere, even on very rocky hillsides and | ; : ( I } 


ing was in its infancy. The annual meetings held were beneficial 
chiefly for their educational value. No conflicts had arisen between 
fruit-growers and bee-keepers, and the adulteration of honey had not 
become a menace to the industry because commercial glucose was 


waste lands, but I prefer to sow where I can keep control of it and get 

a crop of-bloom and a crop of seed; then the next spring a crop of 

some kind, and in the fall a crop of hay, or to wheat in the fall, and in 
next fall a crop of hay. 


' 
hi 
Every other year it reseeds itself; but if put to cultivated crops | unknown. Sa oe x be 
a few years it can all be killed out. I made a garden-spot on a sweet- | ng ech Asa aga ae ) 
clover patch where there were millions of seeds, and in two years it | But in the year 1885 a Wisconsin bee-keeper, Mr. Freeborn, was aL 
was all gone sued by a neighbor who kept sheep, for alleged annoyance to his flock ry 
‘With us it grows from four to eight feet high, thus making it by Mr. Freeborn's bees. As the Constitution of the Inter-National a 
10st impossible to get it into a thrasher or huller. We cut it with | Association did not provide for the defense of its members, an inde- 
i self-rake reaper, then make a platform on a 16-foot hay-rack, placing | pendent organization was formed for that purpose, called the | 
(ona skid made of poles bolted together with cross-pieces; then | ‘‘ National Bee-Keepers’ Union.”’ This ‘‘ Union”? never held a meet- 
tch three horses to it, and pull it to the field. With two light poles | ing, all its work being done by correspondence, and the annual report ‘| 
ihout eight feet long, and just heavy enough fora man to handle, and | of its General Manager publisht thru the bee-journals. From 1885 to ; 
,' pitch-forks, we are ready for business. Now fill your platform, 1899, inclusive, its General Manager, Thomas G. Newman, was ever ft. 
too full; andif the clover is very dry,a few good strokes will | alert to the dangers threatening bee-keepers, and to the extent of its f 
1 the seed in the bottom of the platform. Now tumble out the | limited resources was very efficient in their defense. The successful i 
TUse drive up, put more on, and so on around the field. A little | defense of Mr. Freeborn, the vindication of California bee-keepers wn 
perience will show how it should be done. When all is thrasht off, when attackt by ignorant or jealous fruit-growers, the magnificent Wi}; 
- tthru a huller, and you have the Bokhara seed.”’ | triumph in the Arkadelphia case, and many others, where the above- Hit : 
Mr. W Ss = ; ae eer ae ’ — | mentioned precedents were quoted effectively, thus avoiding lawsuits, Wi 
Sit ey pe po eae - Se ‘ inthe American | indicates the wisdom of its organization. : th 
- er ee In the year 1896 the Inter-National Society voted to change its iy 
: freating melilot exclusively as a forage-plant, I will say that ] | mame to the ‘‘ United States Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and adopted a new : 
| sown 15 pounds of seed to the acre, and secured a good stand. I Constitution, making it protective in its aims, as well as educational tn 
) V wn early in the fall, so as to insure good rooting of the young | and social, and for three years both ‘‘ unions’’ workt along similar m'| 
| ts before frost; and I have sown also late in winter, so as to allow lines of defense, altho the last-named Union was also aggressive, and " 
| eed to take rong of the early spring moisture, with the same proposed to fight adulteration. if 
‘tory results. Even the stubble of small grai d 
) xt enough for sweet clover without souke F calibesien, exe oe = $7 naamamanei 
+ h . . : 
) : arrowing, and it will take care of itself in this part of the But in December, 1899, the two unions consolidated under the 
1. I have frequently scattered the seed indiscriminate ly on vacant new name of ** National Bee-Keepers’ Association.”’ What the latter 
along public roads, where noxious and worthless weeds were has done since its marriage, and what the United States Bee-Keepers’ * 
| ny, and three years later the sweet clover had run out the weeds Union did before amalgamation, has been made public thru the annual 
sut let me state right here, that sweet clover growing on reports of its General Manager, but it may not be out of place again to 
igside of public highways should be cut about June 20th, so as call attention to its aims and purposes, and to some of its most impor 
| part - growth of the plants. If this is neglected, sweet clover tant cases 
. y to grow so rank and high as to make it a nuisance in winter. The present Constitution defines the objects of the Association to be 
y * the drifting snow to bank up, thus making the public roads Ist.—To promote the interests of bee-kecpers. The educational work of 
' s * le Many rank weeds, however, generally growing now on the Association is intended to benefit the pursuit of apiculture in the 
roads, are just as objectionable in this respect as sweet clover. broadest sense, especially in our own country. This object will not 
‘ Ving it the middle or 20th of June (not later, if the aim is to have been reacht until every bee-keeper within the bounds of the 
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Association’s influence gets every possible profit and delight out of his 
bees. _ 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their lawful rights. We 
maintain that bee-keeping is a lawful and honorable occupation, as old 
as history, and as much deserving of protection as any other rural pur 
suit, but ignorance and jealousy are not yet outgrown, and bee-keepers 
are sometimes annoyed and threatened unless they understand and 
maintain their rights. An efficient organization can do much good 
toward this end, as has already been proven. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of honey. This is a 
matter that needs and is receiving the aid and encouragement of the 
Association. Pure food is of vital importance, and where the legisla- 
ture of any State has enacted laws to protect the purity of honey this 
Association purposes to spend money if necessary to enforce them. 
Pure honey can not be produced and sold in competition with glucose 
syrup, and as this substance is the chief adulterant of honey, there is 
need of anti-adulteration laws in every State, and strict inforcement of 
the same. 

SOME OF THE THINGS THIS PRESENT ORGANIZATION HAS DONE. 


It has endeavored to prevent quarrels and litigation. The present 
Manager is for peace if it can be obtained honorably. He does not carry 
a chip on his shoulder daring some one to knock it off. He tries to 
avoid troublesome lawsuits, and believes he has doneso in many 
cases. This doesn’t bring any glory to the Association, but it is bene- 
ficial and praiseworthy nevertheless. 

With that object in view, a 12-page pamphlet on the benefits of 
bees to horticulture, and the danger and uselessness of spraying when 
trees are in bloom, has been prepared for distribution where needed. 

Many jealous neighbors have been deterred from threatening 
attacks on bee-keepers by judicious circulars and letters. 

The aid given by this Association to prosecute adulterators of 
honey in Chicago, in 1899, had a wholesome effect, as we have been 
credibly informed. If not all was accomplisht which was desired 
and aimed at, the results hastened the branding of adulterated honey 
in that city, so as to denote its true character. 

During the fall of 1900 there appeared in many of the Eastern 
papers highly sensational accounts of a lawsuit between a fruit-grower 
and bee-keeper in the State of New York. The contention was that 
defendant's bees had ruined plaintiff's crop of peaches. In justice 
court the bee-keeper lost. The Association had the case appealed, 
and after a thoro trial, at which every argument and artifice known to 
skillful lawyers was resorted to by plaintiff, the Association produced 
enough expert evidence to completely turn the tide, and the bees were 
exonerated. Had this case gone the other way thereis no knowing 
how many other bee-keepers would have had to quit business or defend 
a like suit. 

The winning of this case, and the valuable precedent establisht, 
which will be quoted in all the courts of the country for years to 
come,is a triumph for the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
worth many times its cost. 

If an Association for mutual protection and the general advance- 
ment of the art and science of apiculture meets with the approbation 
of any bee-keeper who is not already a member, he is hereby invited 
to co-operate. 

The annual membership fee is $1.00. It may begin at any time 
desired, and the amount sent to the undersigned will be duly entered 
and ackowledged. EUGENE SECOR, 

Forest City, Iowa. General Manager and Treasurer. 








The Number of Drones Needed in an apiary is a thing 
upon which all are not yet agreed. At this time of year, when one 
begins to plan for the next season, it may be well to make an effort to 
have one’s ideas somewhat settled on the subject, so as to know 
whether to encourage the production of drones or to discourage it by 
controlling the kind of comb in the hive. Mr. Dadant’s series of 
articles on this subject will be of great service in the way of helping to 
decide this question. 

The first objection likely to be urged against allowing the presence 
of many drones is that it is allowing a horde of useless consumers that 
add nothing to the common store. But if they are of service in other 
ways, they may earn the food they eat without gathering it for them- 
selves. 

It can not be denied that drones may be of real service to help 
keep up the heat of the colony, but it is replied to this that in the 
spring, when there is the most need of heat-producers, the drones are 
wanting, and when they are present in numbers the weather is so hot 
that a set of fanners must keep at work to make their lordships com- 
fortably cool. Further, it is argued that a pound of workers are just 
as useful in keeping up the heat as a pound of drones; so the argu- 
ment for drones as heat-producers is hardly valid. 

In an aptary of 50 colonies thousands of drones are flying that are 
never needed. Why not restrict the number to the 50 or 150 that will 
actually meet the virgin queens? The answer is not difficult. With 
the large number always present, it has been many times observed that 
a virgin makes a successful flight not until the second or third attempt 
If no drones were in the air except the one she was expected to meet 
the chance of such meeting would be rather small, and the chance of 
being caught by some bird rather large. Besides, when a large num- 
ber is present, there isa chance for selection. The most active and 





vigorous drone is the successful one, and this tends to the 
ment of stock. One has but to observe Nature to note that « 
ony has a large number of drones, and it may not be wise to ; 
violent a departure from Nature as to suppress nine-tenths 
drones she would provide. 

But it is a departure from Nature to mass 10, 50, or 100 col; 
one place, and no more drones are needed for the whole lot tha: 
be needed for a single colony. Consequently the drones may 
stricted to two or three of the best colonies, thus adding great!) 
selection of the best. 

So the probability is that in the average apiary there need 


anxiety lest there be a lack of drones, and the wise bee-keeper 
take advantage of this by seeing that no drones are encouraged 


mediocre colonies, but that they are supprest in all but a few of ti, 
very best. If more attention were given to this, there would 








be a 
distinct increase in the average yield of honey per colony. 
NRRRRRRRRRRK. BK 
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THE FRANK B. Wuite Compayy 
of Chicago, is one of the cleanest and 
most honorable advertising firms in th 
world. It is an organization of young 
men who are banded together to hand 
the advertising for such firms or busi- 
ness men as desire to use the columns 
of the general agricultural press. Mr 
Frank B. White is the much-respected 
president or head of the Company, and 
a man whom to know is to love 
Recently he conceived the idea of 
tendering a dinner or banquet, and 
sent out invitations, the following bx 
ing a sample: 





Frank B. White. 


CHICAGO, March 20, 1901 
Mr. GEorGE W. York, Editor American Bee Journal. 

Dear Sir:—I desire to give my business associates, and thos 
occupying the more responsible positions in connection with our bus 
ness here, a dinner at the Union League Club, Thursday evening, 
March 21st, at 6:30 p.m., and I trust nothing will prevent your being 
present. Very truly yours, 

FRANK B. WuitTeE. 

Of course we were there, and it was a most delightful occasioi 
After doing full justice to the bounteous and tempting viands placed 
ona circular table before the assembled guests, several hours wer 
spent in ‘‘after dinner” toasts or short speeches. There were ab 
20 of the employees of the firm present, and those financially inter 


ested. Each department of the rapidly developing business was ca 


on to respond to an assigned topic, and each indicated the sprouting 
Chauncey Depew wings of eloquence and wit, Mr. White, as host 
speaking first. 

The last speaker was the editor of the American Bee Jo 
after which one of the prominent employees presented to Mr. W 
written and signed expression of appeciation and esteem in w 
is held by all the employees. It was a sincere testimony, and 
highly prized by the recipient, who merits all the kind thing 
were said of him on that enjoyable occasion. 

HHH 


. 

Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Wabasha Co., Minn., about six \ 
met witha serious accident, his horses running away wit! 
sleigh. He was thrown out ona lot of logs lying along the 
while the horses were going at a furious rate of speed 
frightened by dogs running against them, causing them 
unmanageable. While no bones were broken, Mr. T.’s ne 
were badly bruised and strained. He is improving slov 
glad to report, and all will unite in the hope that he ma 
recover. 

* #2 & 

Pror. Cook having been quite sick recently account 
appearance of ‘‘ The Home Circle *’ department in severa 
has recovered now, so we trust that all may go on a 
further interruption after this week. 
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BY ADA L. PICKARD, 


The 17th annual convention of the Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Assoviation was held at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 1901. 

The meeting opened with a fair attendance considering 
the small honey crop the bee-keepers secured ‘last year, and 
the number of Wisconsin bee-keepers who attended the 

onal convention held in Chicago. 

Pres, N. E. France askt the convention to come to order, 
and opened the meeting with well-chosen remarks, after 
which the secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. 

The opening session was largely devoted to the discussion 
of a bill which had been introduced in the Wisconsin Assem- 
bly. providing that the number and value of the colonies of 
bees be inserted in the assessment rolls, the same as other 
personal property. The bill further provided that if colonies 
of bees be moved about from place to place for the purpose of 
extracting honey, the owner shall pay a license fee of 51.00 
per colony foreach month or part of months. When that 
bill was introduced the State bee-hive was kickt, and each 
individual made a great roar. The bill was discust very 
thoroly. The bee-keepers did not object to the taxation of 
bees as the majority now pay taxes on their bees, but it 
seemed that the assessment varied greatly, and seems very 
iniust. Thruout the State bees have been assest from 25 
cents to SL.50, and even as high as 52.00 per colony, accord- 
ing to the one who was assessor. The unanimous voice of the 
bee-keepers favored the taxation of bees, for if bees were 
taxable property we could claim protection from the State. 

It was the latter part of the bill to which the objection 
was offered. On motion a committee was appointed by the 
president for the purpose of going before the legislative com- 
mittee to oppose the bill. The committee appointed was: N. 
k. France, Jacob Hoffman, Elias Fox, and Ada L. Pickard. 
At an appointed time the committee went before the legisla- 
tive committee, and thruthe work of the committee and the 
inited efforts of the Bee-Keepers’ Association, the bill has 
been indefinitely postponed—virtually the bill is killed. 

At the close of the discussion pertaining to the bill the 

vention stood adjourned until 1:30 p.m., when Pres. 
France called the meeting to order, and, on motion, Editors 
llutchinson, Root, and York were made advisory members. 


WINTERING BEES. 

Hi. P. Miner read a paper on ‘‘ Cellar vs. Outdoor Winter- 
ng,” after which was a lively discussion. Mr. Lathrop said 
le had wintered bees both ways, but preferred the single-wall 
hives in cellars to the chaff hive. Mr. Ochsner favored the 

haff hive for winter use, but not for summer, as he has had 
sses in combs and honey, from the fact that the chaff hive 
ets so hot during the hot weather, causing the combs to melt 
down. If chaff hives were used in winter, he suggested that 

be transferred to single-wall hives in May. The discus- 

1 was summed up in not so much how or where to winter the 

ees, but to strike the key-note of success depends upon get- 
ug the workers at the proper time for your location. 

A recess was given the members for the opportunity of 

ug the dues to the State and National Associations, and 

dollars rolled in almost faster than the secretary could 
the names. 

i. Lathrop read a paper on ‘‘ How to maintain the pres- 
ces of honey in the event of a good honey crop.” In 
ing of the good prices of honey he said, ‘‘ Dealers go 

the country and buy up the honey from smal! producers, 

t up in good shape and sell it for a good price. It is bet- 

to sell to the jobber if not willing or able to hold for good 
+; never sell at low prices to retailers.” 

{JUES.—Is there any simple method of detecting adulter- 
nh extracted honey ? Ans.—Mix equal parts of honey 
wood-aleohol together; stir until thoroly mixt. If 
® contains glucose it will turn cloudy, if not it will 
iclear. It does not make any difference what kind of 
you test. 
‘2UES.—How can aster honey be kept from granulating 
ten days after storing, regardless of temperature ? 
Do mt know. 





Qurs.—Where is the proper place to keep extracted 
honey ? Ans.—Ina dry place. 

Ques.—What is the best package for extracted honey? 
Ans.—(a.) The best package for storage and shipping is bar- 
rels. It has been found a great advantage to parafline the 
barrels: before using, as it saves soakage. The cost to par- 
affine a 350-pound barrel is about 10 cents. (6.) The best 
package for retail trade is the 6U-pound tin cans, or pails hold- 
ing 4, 7 and 13 pounds each. 

Qvues.—Does it pay to crate comb honey? ANns.—Yes. 
But the cases should be crated properly with plenty of straw 
for packing. 

QurEs.—How many combs should be left in an 8-frame 
hive for cellar-wintering ? ANns.—Majority favored eight. 

Quers.—Is it advisable for the State Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation to recommend an experimental apiary in Wisconsin ? 
Ans.—Yes. It was recommended that the Association recom- 
mend an experimental apiary on the experimental farm. Mr. 
France offered to donate his services if such an apiary should 
be started. A committee was appointed to visit the experi- 
mental station. composed of N. E. France, Jacob Hoffman, 
and Ada L. Pickard. 

An adjournment was then taken until 7:30 p m., when 
the convention was most highly entertained by Editors E. R. 
Root and W. Z. Hutchinson, who presented their instructive 
and entertaining stereopticon views, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. Those who saw the views exprest themselves as 
being well paid for attending the convention, save the valu- 
able information received from the papers read and discussions 
which followed. 


SECOND DAY—MornNING SESSION. 


The morning session opened at 9:30 with a bus ness pro- 
gram. The reportof the treasurer was read and approved. 
The election of officers resulted as follow: President, N. E. 
France; vice-president, Jacob Huffman; secretary, Ada L. 
Pickard, Richland Center: treasurer, H. Lathrop. 

The judge and alternate judge of the apiarian depart- 
ment of the State Fair were named—F. Wilcox as judge, and 
N. E. France as alternate. On motion, the secretary cast a 
ballot recommending N. E. France as inspector of foul brood. 

‘ BEE-KEEPERS’ HONEY EXCHANGE. 

The secretary read a paper on ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Honey 
Exchange,” by C. A. Hatch, which was listened to with great 
interest. Mr. Root opened the discussion and mentioned the 
Colorada Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, and said it was a good 
thing, enabling the bee-keepers to get supplies cheaper, but a 
bad thing for the supply dealer. The first thing to make the 
exchange a success is to have a good business man as business 
manager, who hasthe interest of every one in mind. It was 
thought not advisable to organize a honey exchange in this 
State, because the ones attending the conventions have a 
chance to keep in touch with the prices. ; 

E. D. Ochsner did not read his paper on ‘‘ The Outlook 
for the Bee-Keepers’ Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition 
in 1901,” because an expression of the convention was taken 
in regard to making an exhibit, and it was thought not advis- 
able to make an exhibit because the appropriation is so small. 

F. Minnick read his paper on ‘*‘ Short Cuts in Extracting.” 
It was received with much enthusiasm, A very interesting 
discussion followed, and many new ideas were advanced. The 
afternoon session was opened by Pres. France reading and 
discussing the laws pertaining to foul brood. 

The question-box being full, it was again opened. 

The agent of the Citizens’ Business League, of Milwaukee, 
gave a very cordial invitation for the next meeting of the 
Association to be held in Milwaukee. On motion, the execu- 
tive committee was authorized to name time and place where 
the next meeting shall be held. The members favored Madi- 
son. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 

Apa L. Pickarp, Sec. 


[The interesting papers read at the above convention will 
appear later, so far as we are able to secure them.—Eprror}. 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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No. 2.—Practical Lessons for Beginners in Bee- 
Culture. 


BY J. 





D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 199.) 

T the dinner table my wife past the honey to Mr. 
Bond, saying as she did so: ‘* Honey is almost as in- 
dispensable at our table as butter, Mr. Bond. We use 

it at the rate of a pound per day the year thru. My hus- 
band thinks it is both food and medicine. Our children all 
like it, and grow fat on it. I presume you area bee-keeper, 
too, Mr. Bond,’’ she concluded, looking at him for his an- 
swer as she spoke. Mr. Bond, however, lookt at me when 
he answered and said: 

‘*T guess Mrs. Gehring thinks because you have enter- 
tained me in the honey-house I must belong to the bee-keeper 
fraternity ; but I am quite sure thatif she had seen me 
when I was running into her cellar with several hundred 
bees after me, she wouldn’t have made such a bad guess.”’ 
Then, turnirg to my wife he continued: 


‘* Mrs. Gehring, if you had askt about the matter before 
10 o’clock this morning I would have said yes. But lam 
now of the opinion that I am only a keeper of bees, nota 
bee-keeper. ButIam going to take lessons of your hus- 
band. Heconvinced me this morning thatI havea lot to 
learn. The fact is, I never knew until to-day that there is 
such a creature as a queen-bee. Iinherited most of the 
bees Ihave on my farm from my father, andI guess he 
knew no more than I did this morning about bees, for I 
remember hearing him mention the ‘king-bee,’ but never 
the queen-bee, of the hive. He had some very queer 
notions about bees, as the Pennsylvania Dutch all have— 
and I never knew one that didn’t keep a colony or more. 
You may have heard about their superstitious notion that 
when any one dies in the family all the bees will die, too, 
unless some one goes out at midnight and whispers the sad 
news to each hive.”’ 

‘*How many colonies of bees have you now, Mr. Bond ?”’ 
I inquired. 

‘*There are some 45 or more. They are not all in one 
place, like yours, so Ican’t tell exactly how many there 
are. You see, I have always been in the habit of leaving 
them just where I found the swarm when I hived it. My 
hives are all the old style that my father used—square boxes 
with cross-sticks in them.’’ 

After dinner Mr. Bond returned with me to the honey- 
house, and, at his request, Itook him tothe honey-room 
and showed him my 1,600 pounds of honey, all in one-pound 
sections, and packt in cases ready for the market. After a 
minute’s contemplation of the stack of white boxes, Mr. 
Bond exclaimed: ‘‘Never, in all my life, have I seen so 
much beautiful sweetness !”’ 

Returning to my work-room, Mr. Bond turned to me, 
before he sat down, and said: 


‘* Now, then, Mr. Gehring, will you please tell me, as 
briefly and plainly as you can, how you manage to get at 
the rate of 100 pounds of honey to the colony, and inside of 
30 days’ time ?”’ 

*“*Ican tell you plainly enough how it is done,’’I re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I fearI am not equal to the task of telling it 
very briefly. Itis quitea lengthy and complicated story, 
Mr. Bond. The best way will be, I think, to take one hive 
as an object-lesson, and illustrate the whole story asI go 
along. To do that, however, it will be necessary for you to 
go with me to the spot where the hive stands, so that I can 
explain everything to your eyes, as well as to your ears. 
What do you say to my plan, Mr. Bond ?”’ 


Mr. Bond did not reply as promptly asI had expected 
he would, having in mind his manifest enthusiasm. He 
lookt meditatively at the floor between his feet, twirling 
his straw hat slowly with his right hand, while with his left 
he gently stroked his nose, which, by the way, had not 
quite regained its normal size and color. At last he lookt 
up and said: 

‘* Your plan is no doubt all right so far as you are con- 
cerned; but it looks a leedle bit risky-like for me. You see, 
I can’t quite forget my little unpleasantness with your ‘ well- 
behaved bees’ this morning.”’ 





ee | 
“TI can’t blame you for that, Mr. Bond,” I replieg, 
“But I shall fit you out with a bee-knight armor that 
thoroly protects your face. Your hands you can put into 
your pockets, if any attack is made on them.”’ Saying this 
I procured from a small closet two bee-veils and a Bingham 
bee-smoker, and, handing one of the veils to him, I said: 
‘The right kind of a bee-veil is a valuable article to 
any person who has to handle bees under all sorts of cir. 
cumstances. Thisis my own invention, tho not patented, 
I have seen some that are patented that I wouldn’t have as 
a gift. This one, you see, is a very simple affair, not much 
larger in bulk than a cotton handkerchief. I will tell you 
how to make one like it,then youcan get the materia] 
before you go home, and show your wife how to make one: 


‘Take half a yard of cheese-cloth and double it length. 
wise. Sew up the open side about halfway. Cut the other 
side open to correspond with the length left open. Hem or 
bind the raw edges. Insert a rubber-cord into the end 
intended for the top, short enough to fit tightly around the 
crown of your hat, like a pucker-string. Now take a piece 
of silk bobbinet large enough to reach from the middle of 
your forehead to your chin, and from one ear to the other, 
and insert it in a square hole in the front of the upper end 
of your cheese-cloth sack in such a way that when the veil 
is in place the little silk veil is directly in front of your 
face. The open end of the veil—as the whole contrivance 
is now called—is carefully tuckt inside your vest, or your 
coat when you wear one—which is then buttoned up, and— 
there you are! Your hat-rim should not be very wide, of 
course, unless you make the veil a little longer than I have 
described. The meshes of the silk bobbinet should be rather 
fine, but not too close to obstruct your vision. 

‘* Now, when you call for this bobbinet stuff at the store 
the clerk will possibly tell you that the cotton kind will do 
just as well, and ischeaper. But, let me caution you, never 
allow any one to induce you to take anything but just what 
I have told you. If you ever do, you will find out why! 
have warned you, without my telling it now. 

‘“* Now,’’ I continued, ‘‘I will start this little machine 
we call a smoker, and then we are ready for business. Let 
me show you howto manage the thing properly, Mr. Bond. 
First, you see, I remove the end, or nozzle, taking care not 
to let the circular screen fire-guard drop out as I doso. 
Next, I take a cotton or an old linen rag, light it witha 
match and drop it tothe bottom of the cylinder. Then! 
carefully drop in some more rags, gradually filling the 
smoker, but rather loosely, so that the fireis not extin- 
guisht. I leave the smoker standing nozzle-end upward all 
this time, you see, because in that position it acts likea 
chimney. When it is full and well started I replace the 
nozzle, put a handful of fuel-ragsin my coat-pocket, take 
the smoker and give it a few gentle puffs, and off we go.”’ 


On the way to the hive I said to Mr. Bond: ‘‘ All the 
bee-books in use recommend the use of broken corn-cobs or 
punk wood as smoker-fuel. ButI don’t like either. Both 
are liable to become damp, and they are not as easy to start 
as rags are. Besides, when they once get under full head- 
way in the smoker they make too much heat. When I need 
a smoker in a hurry—and that is almost always the case 
give me cotton-rags for smoker-fuel every time.”’ 

‘* Well, here we are,’’ I said, proceeding to remove the 
cover of the hive I had selected for the purpose in hand. 
Then taking the smoker and giving it two or three vigorous 
puffs to start a good volume of smoke, I went to one side of 
the front of the hive and blew smoke into the hive thru the 
bee-entrance for about 30 seconds, working the bellows of 
the smoker with slow, steady pressure, so as not to alarm 
the bees with the puffing noise made by the smoker when 
workt with a short, quick motion. - 

‘This I do to induce the bees to fill themselves with 
honey,’’ I explained to Mr. Bond, who was standing a few 
feet away with his hands in his pockets, watching the pro- 
ceedings. ‘*‘ Wewill now wait a few minutes until they 
have gorged themselves.’’ 

‘“Whatdo youdo that for?’’ askt Mr. Bond. Instead 
of giving him a direct answer I said, ‘‘Come and put your 
ear down near the top of the hive and listen for a moment. 
Mr. Bond did so, rather reluctantly, of course, and I said: 

‘*You hear them make a humming noise, don’t you: 
Well, they make that noise to express their satisfaction. It 
makes them lazy and good-natured when they are full 0! 
honey. Bee-keepers know this, and take advantage of the 
fact when they have a tedious job of manipulation to pe! 
form in the apiary. ‘These bees, you see, will be less liable 
to fight now, or to take wing and give the alarm signa! 
the hives close by.”’ 


per- 


(To be contiaued.) 
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Weak Colonies in Spring—When to Unite Them. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


of bees will come out weak this spring, and wishes me 
to tell him in the American Bee Journal when and how 
to unite them. 

When colonies of bees come out weak in the spring, it 
may be beneficial to put two or more of these weak colo- 
nies together, so that one strong colony may be made from 
several weak ones. Some suppose thatif any uniting of 
weak colonies is to be done, the earlier in the spring it is 
accomplisht the better the results will be, but from years of 
experience along this line I am positive that such early 
uniting isa mistake. From some experience several years 
ago, I came to the conclusion that each would go thru the 
early spring better alone, and to test the matter I tried the 
following one spring: 

I had ten weak colonies and united six in one hive, 
three in another and left one alone, which was scarcely an 
average of the whole, as to strength of bees. This unit- 
ing was done the latter part of April, and in less than three 
weeks’ time the colony formed by uniting the six was all 
gone. During the same time the one not united “held its 
own,” while that where the three were put together was 
scarcely better than was this. 


On June 10th the one having no help had by actual 
count 85 bees besides the queen, and the one made from the 
three had 105, according to an entry I find in my diary. As 
I was then anxious for all the bees Icould get, I did the 
best I could with them without help from other colonies. 
The one having the 85 bees built up and stored five sections 
of honey, besides having enough for winter, the same com- 
ing from buckwheat. And other experirients made since 
then gave like results, so that, of late years, I have ceast 
altogether to unite early in the spring. 


After a careful watching I find the reason for this seem~ 
ingly inconsistent state of things to be, that with united 
colonies the bees seem to be incited to greater activity, 
by strange bees being thrown together, thus starting a 
large lot of brood, the care of which wears their life out so 
fast that they perish from exhausted vitality, or old age, 
before any young bees emerge from their cells to take their 
places; while those not united do very little, and rear only 
enough brood to take the places of those slowly dying off, 
thus keeping their numbers about good till settled warm 
weather comes, when these few (now) young bees are able 
to hold five times the brood they could in early spring, so 
that they now increase rapidly. 


From the above it will easily be seen why I would not 
unite weak colonies early in the season. Of late years I 
have united just before the honey harvest, asI consider it 
more profitable than to let each colony go thru the season 
separately, as I did the one having the 85 bees. If these 
colonies are left to themselves, the best we can hope is that 
they will become strong enough in bees and honey for 
winter; while by uniting just before the honey harvest I 
secured a good yield of honey from the united colony and 
get the two in good condition for winter. My plan of 
work in uniting, and looking toward this end, is as follows . 


As early in the spring as the bees can be lookt over, all 
of the weaker colonies are shut on as few combs as they 
have brood, by using a division-board to contract the hive. 
They are now left till warm weather comes, being sure that 
all have stores enough where they can conveniently reach 
them to carry them until this period. They are now built 
up as rapidly as possible by reversing the brood, etc., so 
that by June 1st the best of them will have five frames of 
brood, others four, and so on down to one for the very 
weakest. As soon as the best has its five frames filled with 
brood, down to the very bottom corners, a frame of hatch- 
ing brood is given toone having but four frames, and an 
empty comb put in its place. 

In taking a frame of hatching brood in this way I gen- 
rally take all the bees there are on it right along, only 
being sure thatI do not get the queen, so that all the 
ung bees on this comb help to give strength to the 
weaker, as the younger bees will not return to their old 
1iome, 

Ina few days a frame of brood and bees are taken 
‘rom each of these two five-frame colonies, and given to 
‘ne one having but three frames, and sol keep taking till 

| have five frames each. 

bo not make the mistake some do and try to strengthen 
‘ne very weakest first, for by so doing from one-half to 

vo-third#of the brood will be liable to perish with some 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that many of his colonies 





cool spell, as these last colonies have at this time all the 
brood they can properly care for. 


By the above plan we are always safe, and advancing 
warm weather is in our favor also. In afew days after all 
have five frames of brood, we are ready to unite, andif all 
has been done asit should be, the uniting will be done 
about the time white clover begins to yield honey nicely. 


To unite: Go to No. 1 and look the frames over till the 
queen is found, when this frame having the queen on it is 
set outside the hive. Now spread the frames apart in No. 2, 
when the four frames of brood, bees and all, from No. 1 are 
carried and placed in each alternate space between the 
frames of No. 2, closing the hive. Return the frame hav- 
ing the queen on it to No.1, placing beside it an empty 
comb ; adjust the division-board and the work is done. In 
two or three days, put the sections on the hive No. 2, and 
see what a pile of honey they will storeup. At the same 
tlme place an empty frame, having only a starter in it, 
between the two filled ones in No. 1, and ina few days you 
will have a frame filled with as nice worker-comb as you 
ever saw, which is much cheaper than to buy foundation. 
Nearly all the old bees carried to No. 2 will have returned 
by this time, so that No. 1 isa splendid nucleus, just right 
for building straight worker-comb, and by giving empty 
frames as needed this colony will be in good condition for 
winter, while No. 2 will have given three times the 
honey the two would have done if left to themselves, or had 
they been united in early spring. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


No. 14.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 
Cc. P. DADANT. 


THOUGHT thatI had well-nigh exhausted the narra- 
tion of my trip, but our kind editor has the desire of in- 
serting in the American Bee Journal a photograph of the 
birthplace of my father, Chas. Dadant, which was secured 
from the collection of an amateur photographer who has 
been dead many years. This photo was taken some 40 
years ago, and it would appear, from the half-tone, that the 
original picture was good, altho evidently taken on a windy 
day, if we judge from the appearance of the treesin the 


-view. 


It was on the 22d of May, 1817,that my father was 
born, 84 years ago, in the large house at the back of the 
picture. The nearest building on the left hand was a 
blacksmith shop, and you can readily see two large grind- 
stones undera brush shed. The church was being rebuilt, 
and they are putting the new building right over the old 
one, but the village was short of funds and they had tem- 
porarily abandoned the work and boarded up the unfinisht 
portion. The column in front of the church is a public 
fountain, and it is still there. The near house on the right 
isa grocery. The houses, the roofs, as will be noticed, are, 
like their roads, entirely of stone. It takes rafters of won- 
derful size to bear such a load, and the attic of one of 
those houses looks like a monstrous structure, but once they 
are put up, the roofs last till the wood is entirely worm- 
eaten and the rafters crack under the weight. 


The trees at the back of the picture, which seem to 
flutter in a strong breeze, are on each side of the highway 
which traverses the village, and the little river is just 
behind that. Atthe time when the picture was taken, the 
public highway was the only means of communication with 
other towns, but forthe last 25 years they have been sup 
plied with railroad facilities, telegraph station, telephones, 
etc. The church is now finisht andisa much finer struc- 
ture than the one in the picture. 


This village, Vaux-Sous-Aubigny, is the one which I 
mentioned in my second letter, (page 629—1900), as the home 
of my grandfather, when I was a boy, and which I visited 
with so much pleasure. I had been told on the way to 
Europe, by foreigners, who, like myself, had visited the 
home of their boyhood days, that I would find everything 
changed, that no one would know me, that those who would 
remember me would be very indifferent, and that it would 
be an all-around disappointment. Such was not my experi- 
ence, altho I had come prepared for achange. in this vil- 


lage as in one or two others where I had been used to visit, 
and also in the city of my birth, some 20 miles from there, 
I found plenty of friends, old and new. As a matter of 
course, the new friends were all apiarists. The treasurer 
of the old college is an apiarist of some note, and I made 
He took pride 


his acquaintance with the greatest pleasure. 
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in showing me, on his desk, a 
copy of our French ‘‘ Lang- 
stroth Revised,’ with my 
father’s autograph. 

In one of these little vil- 
lages, not far from the one in 
the picture, I met a man who 
used to drive a wagon for my 
maternal grandfather, and 
with whom I used to ride back 
and forth, on school holidays, 
when I was 10 or 12 years old. 
This man, who was then about 
32 to 35, isa bee-keeper, and 
as such [ certainly have a 
right to introduce him to my 
readers. I must, however, own 
that he has none but straw 
skeps, and is not very progres- 
sive. When I went to see him 
during my last trip, he was 
out in the harvest field with 
his hired servant and his wife. 
The servant was wielding the cradle, the woman was rak- 
ing the wheat, and the old man was binding. He is now 
upward of 70. I walkt up to him, he straightened himself 





and stared at me as in wonder whether the strange visitor | 


was not out of his way. I askt, ‘‘ This is Mr. V.?”’’ 

‘* Yes, sir; that is my name.”’ 

** Well, lam an old acquaintance,”’ said I. 

‘“*Oh, I believe you are mistaken, I never saw 
before.”’ 

** Look at me well ; you know me; you have carried me 
in your arms.’’ 

‘*In my arms? 
are to-day.’’ 

I gave him my name. The poor old fellow hugged me 
as if I had still been the little boy he had known, and said, 
‘“‘Is that you, my little fellow? and did you come all the 
way back from America to see your old friends ?”’ 

The harvest was dropt for that day. He took me back 
to the village and we had a good visit, and you may think 
how much we had to talk about. We went to look at the 
bees, but did not stay long with them—we had too many 
other things to see. 


you 


You must have been smaller than you 


Around that vicinity a new impetus is given to bee-cul- 
ture, for they have an important bee-association, which 
comprises what is called a ‘‘ Department,’’ a land division 
covering about the space of one of the small New-England 
States. This association is beginning the publication of 
a monthly bee-paper, ‘‘ Practical Bee-Culture ”’ (L’ Apicul- 
ture Pratique), which is very nicely gotten up. Whatever 
they do, the Europeans are not behind in the number of 
their bee-publications, for, in France alone, there must be 
some 10 or 12 of them, publisht in different places. I have 
nine of them on my desk now, and they are all wide-awake, 
all bent upon taking the peasants out of the old rut as rap- 
idly as practicable. 

But in these ancient places we saw some very queer 
people, with very extraordinary ideas about America. A 
friend in our city askt me to come with him to pay our 
respects to a couple of old ladies who had known my folks 
long before my birth, and who exprest a wish to see me. 
They were between 75 and 80 years old. My daughter 
accompanied me and we were heartily welcomed. But the 
elder of the two ladies after the usual compliments, raised 
her spectacles, and looking at my daughter with unfeigned 
astonishment, said: ‘‘ Why, your daughter is as white as 
you are!’ She had evidently imagined, that, living in that 
wild country—the backwoods of western America—I had 
married the daughter of some Indian sachem,some red- 
skin Pocahontas. This amused my friend,as you may 
understand, and he laught heartily, and went to great 
trouble to explain to these good ladies that America was 
not peopled with savages only, and that there were a few 
families of the Caucasian race scattered over that great 
wilderness. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will close this too-long narration 
which has been continued thru 14 numbers. I will ask for- 
giveness of those bee-keepers who have followed me in the 
hopes of getting a little bee-culture out of all this talk, for 
they have been sadly disappointed. I will also express my 
thanks for the many kind words spoken in private corres- 
pondence by some who seem to have enjoyed my too-per- 
sonal recollections of the most agreeable voyage I have 
ever made. Hancock Co., Ill. 


























Birthplace of Mr. Chas. Dadant—Vaux-Sous-Aubigny, France. 


(Edition of 1899-1900.) 

No. 3.—A Review of “ A B C of Bee-Culture.” 

BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

(Continued from page 197.) 
AGE 277—A word more about bees dying because they 
Pp have lost their sting. Several times I have had my 
students secure bees that have lost their sting, it hay- 
ing been pulled out consequent upon use. These were put 
into a cage and fed. Other bees, uninjured, were put into 
a cage and fedin the same manner. In two or three days 
all the first bees were dead, and none of the others, nor 
were the latter dead for days, even weeks. I would not 
wish to be understood as holding the view that stinging 
will necessarily killa bee, asa slight sting would not pull 
the sting out and might not do any,serious injury. But! 
believe that when the sting is extracted, it will always end 
in the death of the bee. The time, however, will vary, 
which argues that in some cases more injury is done to the 

internal organisms than in others. 

Page 280—I am a little skeptical as regards the queen 
leading out the bees. I would not be sure that Mr. Root 
was right in his conclusion. This may have been a normal 
swarm and the queen may have followed them to the old 
hive rather than have been led by them. In all my experi- 
ence, I have never known a queen toleada swarm. Her 
presence, however, will have much to do in forming the 
cluster, as every apiarist of experience knows. 

Page 357—I think Mr. Doolittle is a poorer philosopher 
than he is an apiarist. I should have great respect for any 
opinion he might give in reference to bee-keeping. [am 
not at all sure of his dictum with reference to swarming 
Surely bees do swarm out of their hive from other cause 
than the instinct to increase. Indeed, I think the old idea 
of instinct as being the unvarying and inerrant guide o! 
insects and other of the lower animals in their actions will 
more and more be modified. I think now that our best nat- 
uralists are giving it up. Is not allinstinct the result of 
previous acts guided by intelligence? Acts, repeated 
many times under volition, result in a habit in which 
case action becomes almost automatic, hardly guided at al 
by the will. Action that has long been habitual will after 
a time become almost unvarying, and becomes, perhaps, 
wholly automatic. The physiologist would call this reflex 
action with the gray matter of the spinal cord as a center. 
With man, and to a less degree with other higher animals, 
the intelligence often interferes to modify habit and 
instinct. I believe this is equally true with bees and other 
lower animals. If Iam correct, then swarming will not 
always follow from the same cause. I think every apiaris' 
will recognize that varying conditions will very greatly 
modify the habit, or instinct, if you please, of swarming. 

Page 362—I was surprised to note that Dr. Miller a's 
gives his authority in favor of bees not clustering in cas 
the queen does not go forth with the swarm. I have always 
been surprised at such assertions. For many years, | pra 
ticed clipping queens’ wings, which I believe is always 
wise policy. I have had hundreds of swarms go (ort! 
where the queen was clipt, and so of course could nm 
them, yet I found it very rare that the colonies fai 
cluster. In such cases they will always return to th: 


but in my long experience and observation, it 
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decidedly the exception and not the rule that they return to 
the hive without forming at least a partial cluster. 

Page 299—Mr. Root in referring to turnips writes as 
follows: ‘If they are turned under just before going out 
of bloom, they make one of the most valuable of soiling 
crops. Thusa good turnip pasturage may be obtained with 
no extra work except sowing the seed, and the crop will be 
an actual benefit to the soil if turned under.”” Has not Mr. 
Root used the wrong word here? AsI understand it, soil- 
ing is used to refer to cutting green herbage for immediate 
feeding. When wecut green corn for our cattle, we are 
then soiling. Plowing under a green crop, asI understand 
it, is not soiling but green manuring. I think, also, that 
no scientist would agree with Mr. Root that turnips are one 
of the best crops for green manuring. They would add no 
manurial element to the soil. They would be of advan- 
tage in adding humus. They are not very deep-rooted 
plants and so would not bring upinorganic matter deep in 
the subsoil. Leguminous crops, like peas, clover, and 
lupin, root much deeper, furnish just as much, if not more, 
humus, and in taking the nitrogen from the airand com- 
bining it sothat it can be utilized for the plant, are the 
plants par excellence for green manuring. The man who 
is content to plow under the cereals like oats, barley or rye, 
turnips or weeds, instead of some legume, like clover and 
peas, is content with a half loaf when it were just as easy 
to secure a whole one. This suggestion is all the more 
valuable in view of the fact that nitrogen is the most 
expensive fertilizing element which we need to add to our 
soil. 

Page 306—Is it true that all the moisture that is found 
in the hive, making the sticky mass after bees have been 
suffocated, comes from honey that the bees have regurgi- 
tated? I think there is good reason to believe that much of 
this is the water of perspiration, or, possibly we better say, 
respiration. In such cases, bees try hard to cool off. The 
only possible way that they can do it is by evaporation of 
water. That they function in some way analagous to our 
sweating, I think there can be no doubt. That perspiration 
from the exterior of the body can amount to much, is 
doubtful. Their thick, chitinous crust would seem to make 
this impossible. I have no doubt that there is much escape 
of water by evaporation—in fact, there must be—from the 
innumerable air-tubes. I believe close investigation will 
prove that such moisture is morein evidence on such occa- 
sions than the honey which the bees regurgitate. 


Page 308—Here, again, our author refers to bees sepa- 
rating water from honey while on the wing. I believe this 
is physically impossible. I have neveras yet seen this 
‘“mist’’ fall from the bees while flying inthe air. The 
statement has so often been made by others who thought 
they had seen it that we can hardly doubt but that it had 
some basis in truth. If such mist does fall from the bees, 
it certainly must be the water of evaporation in the air- 
tubes, or else excreta from the intestines. This is certainly 
a matter which deserves very close investigation. 


Page 310—-The Chinese wax referred to on this page is 
the product of an insect. Itis one of the scale insects or 
coccids. Thus itis related to the cochineal insect, which, 
as is well known, gives us our carmine dye. This Chinese 
wax is very white and is used for making candles. As Mr. 
Root well says, it is too expensive to be used to adulterate 
beeswax, and, more than this, detection would be very easy. 


_ Page 321—In speaking of the willow, it is stated that 
it does not furnish honey, and the late Mr. Quinby is 
quoted to the same effect. This is certainly not true of all 
our willows. As is well known, the willow, like our pepper 
here in California, are dicecious, that is, the male and 
female flowers are on different trees. I have seen bees over 
and over again thick on the blossoms of both. They were 
visiting, one for pollen and the other for honey. True they 
might get honey from the willow Aphis, a plant-louse which 
iS very common on the white willow, but careful observa- 
‘ion in many cases has shown me that they were visiting 
lowers and gathering nectar from trees not at all infested 
with plant-lice. 
__ Page 322—On this page, Mr. Root gives an admirable 
\lustration of that incomparable plant, the willow-herb. 
Curiously enough, in giving the scientific name he 
exchanges the generic and the specific names. The plant 
is known as Epilobium angustifolium, and not, as he puts 
it. Angustifolium epilobium. This plant is worthy all the 
ood things he says of it. It is not only excellent for 
ney but has a most beautiful flower. This plant comes 
p thick over the burnt areas of northern Michigan, and so 


is often ¢alled fireweed. This name, like that of Indian- 





pink, is unfortunate, as these names are also given to 
other plants which are very different. 


Page 335—Is it true that dark honey is more unsuitable 
for wintering than other honey? If we give the definition 
for honey that some bee-keepers urge, that honey is the 
transformed nectar of flowers, then surely the above is not 
correct. It is true, however, that bees often gather nectar 
from bark-lice or scale-insect secretion, which I think they 
transform into honey. This is very dark andis certainly 
unfit for wintering. While I would not wish to use this lat- 
ter in any climate where bees can not fly frequently, for 
purpose of winter food, I should not hesitate at all to use 
buckwheat or any other dark floral honey for winter food 
in the apiary. 

Page 348—In his glossary, our author gives Apis as the 
family to which the bee belongs. This should have been 
the genus to which the bee belongs. It may be of interest 
to some of our bee-keepers for me to give the groups from 
first to last in succinct form, to which our pets of the hive 
belong. The phylum or branch, which used to be called 
Articulata, and which included worms, is now known as 
Arthropoda, a word meaning “ jointed legs.’’ All animals 
which belong to this phylum have not only jointed legs but 
also jointed bodies. Thus the sow-bug, crayfish or-lobster, 
thousand-legged worm, and spider, as well as the insect, all 
belong to the phylum Arthropoda. The bee belongs to the 
class Hexapoda, or insects. The former name is given 
because they all, in the mature state, have six legs. They 
are called insects because their body is cut upinto three 
well-markt portions, head, thorax and abdomen, besides the 
other rings and joints which make up these main divisions. 
Of course this class does not include the lobster class, with 
their varying number of legs, the eight-legged spiders, or 
the many-legged myriapods. 

The bee belongs to the order Hymenoptera. This word 
comes from the Greek and means membranous wings. 
They are so called because they have thin wings like those 
of the common house-fly. This order does not include 
moths, butterflies, two-winged flies, beetles, bugs, locusts, 
etc. The family of the bee is Apidw,a word signifying 
honey-bee, as the typical genusis Apis. In this family, 
the iarve are always fed on pollen, and thus the bees are 
always provided with means for collecting this valuable 
food substance. 

We have a great many bees, from the huge bumble and 
carpenter bees down to the small solitary bees which are 
often very beautiful. With very slight exception, none of 
the bees ever do any harm, and all of them will co-operate 
with the honey-bee in the valuable work of pollinating the 
flowers of our fruits and vegetables. The carpenter bees 
sometimes bore into cornices and window-casing of houses, 
but rarely do any serious mischief, and are easily dislodged 
by the use of a mixture of lard and kerosene oil. The 
genus of the honey-bee is Apis, and includes all those bees 
that have their hind legs best fitted for carrying pollen, and 
have no tibial spur on these legs. The species of the 
honey-bee is mellifera. This includes all of the bees that 
have been domesticated, of which there are several races, 
as the Italian, Syrian, German or Black, Carniolan, etc. 


In concluding these reviews of our three most import- 
ant bee-books, I wish to say that the task has been alto- 
gether a pleasant one. There isso much to commend, so 
little to criticise. Iam proud of our bee-books, and am 
proud of my brother authors. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very pretty thing for a 
bee-keeper or honey-seller to wear on his coat-lapel. It 
often serves to introduce the subject of honey, and frequently 
leads to a sale. 

Notrre.—One reader writes: “I haveevery reason 
to believe that it would be a very good idea for every 
bee-keeper to wear oue (of the buttons) as it will cause 
people to ask questions about the busy bee, and many 
a conversation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would give 
the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten 
many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we have been furnishing to bee-keepers 
foralong time. It has a pin on the underside to fasten to 
the coat. Price, by mail, 6 cents each; two for 10 cents; 
or six for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. 
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The Premiums offered this week are well worth work 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 


irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.| 





A Beginner’s Questions. 

My bees were put into winter quarters very light in 
stores, and I think they won’t have enough to bring them 
thru till spring opens. I began feeding too late in the fall, 
and cold weather started in, so they did not have time to 
store much, 

1. Can I feed them before good weather comes, or will 
I have to wait till good weather comes in the spring ? 

2. How large should the hive-entrance be in the spring 
of the year? 

3. Will bees taken from a bee-tree in the woods swarm 
as much as tame bees do ? 

4. How much honey does it take to wintera colony of 
bees ? 

5. What time do bees generally begin swarming in the 
spring ? 

6. How can a person tell when the bees are to swarm ? 

7. Will bees taken from a tree store as much honey as 
a tame swarm ? 

8. How long does it take a new swarm to fillup the 
brood-chamber after they are hived, when there is lots of 
honey in the fields ? 

9. How many times should bees be allowed to swarm ? 

10. Should the entrance-guard be kept on when robber- 
bees are troublesome ? 

Il. How long does it take bees to fill a super when 
there is lots of honey in the fields ? 

12. Where do the bees gather propolis ? 

13. Should bees have shade on a hot summer day ? 

14. Do bees need any salt in summer when they build 
comb ? 

15. How can I prevent second swarms ? 

16. Do bees store any nectar from corn, pumpkins and 
cucumber blossoms ? 

17. Will putting supers on aten-frame hive prevent 
swarming ? 

18. Do the drones build comb and gather honey when 
newly hived ? 

19. Should the honey-board be on top of the frames, 
that is, between the super and the frames ? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS—1. If they have enough stores to last till 
that time, wait till weather when they are flying. But if 
you fear their starving before that time, don’t wait; you 
may as well disturb to death as to let them starve to death. 
If you feed before they are flying, you must make sure 
they can get the feed. Hang a Doolittle feeder close to the 
cluster, or give them a brood-comb containing syrup, or 
give them candy right over the cluster. 


2. No larger than in the winter, if as large. Anywhere 
from one to three square inches, according to the strength 
of the colony. 

3. Fully as much. 

4. It varies greatly ; from 6 to 25 pounds or more. The 
size of the colony, the character of the winter, whether 
wintered in cellar or not, all have to do with the matter. 

5. If winteredin the cellar, about the first day they are 
taken out. If wintered outdoors, perhaps about the last of 
March in Wisconsin. But these are hunger-swarms, or 
swarms because there issomething wrong. Normal swarm- 
ing for increase comes later in the North thanin the South. 
In Wisconsin there may be rare casesin the last of May, 
June being as early asit generally begins. 

6. By finding a number of queen-cells started in the 
hive. Ifa colony swarms the second time, it will generally 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of eight days after the 
first or prime swarm. 


: 7. Just as much as another of the same strength. You 
will find the colony taken from the tree just as tame as any 
other. s 


8. That depends upon the size of the swarm and of the 





— 


hive, and the time of the swarm. It may be a week, and it 
may be not till the next year. 

9. Once or less. 

10. It will be a little help, but is not commonly used for 
that purpose. Strong colonies are a better guard against 
robbers. 

11. It will be excellent work if done in two weeks. It 
may be less, but it is oftener a week more before all sec. 
tions in the super are sealed. > 

12. From the buds and twigs of poplar and other trees, 

13. It is desirable. 

14. They seem to have a liking for salt, and a few bee- 
keepers take pains to furnish it tothem. It perhaps has 
more relation to brocd-rearing than comb-building. 

15. Put the swarm on the old stand, and set the old col- 
ony close beside it, both facing in the same direction. A 
week later move the old colony to a new place. 

16. Yes; much from pumpkins and vines of that sort, 
but mainly pollen from corn. 

17. Yes, it will be an excellent plan if there are bees 
enough to fill them; but it may not prevent swarming. 

18. I have never seen them engaged in such occupations 
when first hived. 

19. That is the proper place forit if you use one; but 
honey-boards are not as generally used as formerly, except 
as queen-excluders. 

oo 2 


Spring Questions. 


1. I put into winter quarters an even 50 colonies, 
about 4 Italians and the balance blacks. In the fall I ran 
them all together, made two rows, 12in each row, back to 
back, and covered with gable roof like a house. From 
some cause my Italians went into the winter with less 
stores than the blacks, but I thought all had an abundance, 
and could have,I thought, taken two frames from each 
hive, but as it has turned out fortunately for them I did not 
do it. 

Feb. 1st I put them allon the summer stands. At that 
time I thought they had plenty, but, for fear, I fed all the 
Italian colonies about five pounds of syrup each. Sunday, 
March 17th, asI was looking at them I noticed from my 
best Italian colony the bees crawling all around the front 
of the hive on the ground, and many dead bees. I got the 
smoker, lookt into the hive and found they were starving 
not one bit of honey. All my Italians are in the same fix, 
but not quite so bad asthatone. The blacks are, most of 
them, able to go thru. 

I at once began to feed, but I fear too late. What shall 
Ido? We have had mo winter, scarcely a day but what the 
bees have been flying. The peach-trees are all putting out 
in bloom yesterday and to-day; elm and soft mapleare also in 
bloom, and the early wild flowers. Do you think the elm, 
maple and peach will provide food for them—that is, can 
they hold their own on that, or will they keep getting 
shorter of food? 

2. Was it you that made a visit to Sebastian Co., Ark., 
some weeks ago? I have forgotten who it was. If you, 
kindly give me your impressions on bee-keeping and prob- 
able success in that portion of the country, as I live only 75 
miles from Ft. Smith. The bee-papers give us very little 
information relating to our part of the country, in fact it’s 
all for Northern bee-keepers. 

3. Why have my Italians fallen behind the blacks? 
The ‘Italians did store just enough honey to carry them 
thru (and it has turned out not enough todo that), while 
many of my blacks kad from 1 to 2 supers of surplus. One 
early swarm of blacks stored 252 pounds surplus. I bought 
queens from several of the leading queen-breeders last 
year, but had very poor success with them. Does it take 
more stores to run them than blacks ? or why is it they are 
all just ready to starve ? 

4. I want toclip all my queens. When would you doit 
—right now, or wait tillthey are stronger? As they now 
are, can not open a hive but the robbers are right after 
me, and just cover the hive after putting in feed. I havet 
close it entirely up tight. Iam nearly discouraged. Tel! 
me what to do, and I will be so thankful. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is quite possible that the bees will be 
able to take care of themselves, but it will be well to make 
sure by giving some feed. In any case it will not be lost. 
You are fortunate in having weather when they c fly 
nearly every day, for that makes feeding an easy thi) 

2. Ihave never been in that part of the countr 
can give you no reliable information about it. 

3. I don’t know why the blacks should have done better 
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than the Italians. Possibly you have blacks that are 
unusually good and have been unfortunate in not having 
the best of Italiams. More likely the treatment had 
something to do withit. The blacks were perhaps inter- 
fered with less than the others. If you changed their 
queens, etc., the Italians would not have so good a chance. 
As you had an open winter, the bees flying nearly every 
day. the bees would use more stores in winter, and it might 
be that the Italians were more active and used up their 
stores faster, but that would not account for the great dif- 
ference in the amount stored last summer. There is room 
for considerable suspicion that the blacks had the better 
chance. 

4. Try not to open hives unless absolutely necessary 
until time of robbing is over, when the bees will get 
enough to do on flowers that they willturn to honest pur- 
suits. Certainly you should not clip till you can do so with- 
out danger from robbers. If for any purpose you are 
obliged to open hives, better do it toward evening; then 
there will be less danger of starting robbing, and if it 
should trouble a little, darkness will soon come to your 
relief. 

————s- = —___ 


A Dozen Questions 


1. The burning question with me is how to winter bees. 
This is the fourth year I have tried them in North Dakota, 
the second and third year I had heavy loss. This winter I 
have them in the same frame building. I have1l hives 
closely packt together, and on top of each other, and covered 
with some wheat chaff. I gave no upward ventilation, left 
the honey-boards sealed down, put a wood tray two inches 
deep under each hive, and with wire-cloth on the entrance 
2x3 inches. No ventilation on the bee-house ceiling,’ above 
the ceiling it is packt with chaff. The house is warmly 
built. I put an extra door on this winter, which gives two 
air spaces. I went in last week, and the thermometer was 
29 degrees above zero. I could hear the low hum in all the 
hives I could reach. 

2. Last season on account of the dry weather I got only 
about 70 pounds of surplus honey from the 3% colonies, 
spring count, and in September when fixing them for win- 
ter I thought they had enough to tide over till spring. Two 
years ago I took your advice and sowed sweet clover; but 
for that, last season would have been a blank for honey. 
The past seasons I have kept down natural swarming by 
dividing, and extracting from the top hive. The coming 
season I would not seek more than one swarm from the 
strong colonies, and would like to know the best methods 
of dividing for increase. Guided by the American Bee 
Journal I have tried several ways, but had many failures. 
I seemed to lose at least time, honey, and sometimes bees. 
When is the best time to divide ? and to manage the half 
that has noqueen? Is there any need to destroy the extra 
queen-cells they make ? 

3. Isent South and got a good many young queens by 
mail; they all came in good order, and there were some 
fine queens among them. Several timesI lost the queens 
by lack of care on my part, not looking out forthe other 
queen in the hive. Now tell me how long they should be 
without a queen before they have one introduced ? 

4. In making a nucleus could I take a frame of brood 
with bees on it and introduce a young queen at the same 
time ? or how many days after ? 

5. How far apart should nuclei be set to make it 
safe for a young queens to enter her own hive ? 

6. Do you think king-birds have anything todo with 
my queens getting lost sometimes ? 

__ 7. Is there any danger of crowding too many bees into a 
hive? In September, when taking off the upper story, 
there were so many bees that they could scarcely all get 
into the lower hive. Would that hurt them in wintering ? 
or would it be better to give some of the bees toa weak 
coiony ! 

_ 8. Isthereany danger of killing the'queen when you 
mix together bees of different colonies ?),,How do you pre- 
vent it? 


¥. In taking a frame of brood and bees from a strong 


colony, to build up a weak one, will these bees be liable to 


kill the queen ? 
10, Would there be any danger in introducing a young 


queen to the part that is queenless, after dividing a strong 


olony ? How long should it be before you give it one? 
11. Would the bees receive a matured queen-cell as 


readily asa queen? How long should they be queenless ? 


12. In, dividing a strong colony, how or where would 
you place the hives ? MINNESOTA. 





ANSWERS.—1. It is possible you may have to give up 
the idea of wintering in that house. It isa hard thing on 
bees to be in a place where the thermometer stands at 29 
degrees continuously. You may say it is much colder than 
that outdoors. Soit is, but when a warm day comes the 
outdoor bees can havea flight, whereas your bees will not. 
It is questionable if you should leave the covers sealed 
down, but if there is a sufficient amount of warm packing 
over all it may do. The 2-inch tray under the hives is 
good, butitis nota good thing to fasten the beesin the 
hive with wire-cloth. When bees want to come out of the 
hive to die, they ought to have that privilege. You might 
find that they will winter better in the cellar under your 
dwelling. If itis impracticable to have them there, you 
could at least have a cellar several feet deep under the 
house in which to winter your bees, so as to raise the tem- 
perature to about 45 degrees. If you find them troubled 
with diarrhea, better get them out as soon as a day comes 
that is still, with the sun shining, and the thermometer 48 
degrees in the shade. 

2. If you want no more than one increase from each 
strong colony (and you are wise in desiring no more), it is 
possible that natural swarming would be the best thing for 
you. With that itis easy to prevent second swarms. If 
you divide artificially, do not begin before about the time 
of natural swarming. Generally there will be no need to 
destroy queen-cells. Perhaps the nucleus plan may suit 
you as wellasany. Take a colony that is very strong and 
has a good queen—if notas strong as you wish, make it 
so by giving brood in advance from other colonies—and 
take its queen with two combs of brood with adhering bees 
and put in anempty hive ona new stand. Sevento nine 
days later form nuclei, giving each one two or three frames 
of brood and bees from your queenless colony, and seeing 
that each one has two or three good queen-cells. If the 
queen-cells are at the outer edges of the combs, put them 
on the central surface, fastening them witha staple or nail. 
Put the hive with the old queen on the old stand, putting a 
nucleus in place of the queen. A week after forming the 
nuclei give each of them a frame of brood from the other 
colonies that have not been disturbed ; a weak later still, 
one or two frames of brood; and soon till you have a full 
colony. 

3, You may be successful by removing the queen at the 
same time you give the new one, providing the new one is 
not releast too soon, but it is saferto have the new queen 
releast four or five days after the removal of the old queen, 
and to make sure of this with the usual shipping-cage the 
old queen should be removed two or three days before the 
new one is put in the hive. 

4. If the queen is caged, she should be put into the 
nucleus at the time it is formed. Two days after it is 
formed there would be little risk in giving the queen with- 
out caging. If the nucleus was formed with queenless 
bees—and generally it should be—then any kind of a 
queen, and especially a very young virgin, could be given 
at once without caging. 

5. If there are no more than fourof them they need 
not be apart at all. Two of them may be side by side, 
almost touching, with the other two facing the opposite 
direction, the two pairs standing back to back. Then 
another group of four may come with four feet of space 
between the two groups, and so on. 

6. It may be. 

7. Don’t be afraid of too many. 


8. Generally one of the queens will be saved, but it is 
well to take the precaution to killa day ortwoin advance 


the queen of the bees to be united. 


9, Not much danger unless you add nearly as many 
bees as were already in the weak colony. 


10. If the queenless part is put on a new stand there 
would not be much danger afteraday ortwo. But look 
out in taking. bees from a queen and putting them on a new 
stand, that they do not desert the brood. It is safer always 
to form your nuclei of bees already queenless. 


11. Generally a queen-cell will be received more readily 
than aqueen. It will be arare case that any colony will 
not receive a queen-cell 24 hours after being made queen- 
less. This does not refer, however, to bees with laying 
workers; hard to get them to receive anything unless it be 
a virgin just out of the cell. 

12. If you mean dividing into two parts—a thing that 
is of doubtful policy—you might set the two side by side 
on the old stand; then if one should get more bees than it 
should have you could move it away a few inches and bring 
up the other. 
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Follow Instructions Carefully 
Take $100. give your wife $35.20 for 
pin money. Purchase a draft or mon- 
ey orde or for $64.80 and mail it to us 
7x and we will ship you at once, our 
Wo, 292 Extension Top Surrey—the best Surrey 
ever sold anywhere for $100. spot cash. 
The $35.20 you give your wife represents 
the two extra profits you would have to 
pay in getting the j »b froma dealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 
to you and give you 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
before you pay 
for it. 
Get our large illus- 
trated catalogue of 
ourfullline of Ve- 
hicles and Harness, 
Itisfullot bargains. 
Send for it to-day. 
IT 18 FREE. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co. 
Box 53 , Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 
‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


—either traction, portable or semi-portable 
— greatest value that can be crowded 
ito @ machine of this kind. Simple or compound 8 to 20h.p, 
walled for threshing, well drilling saw mills, feed 
Unefealad for oo riorthreshers, horse = 
ers,saw milis,etc, Illustrated catalog mailed 


M.Rumely Co.,LaPorte,ind 
Please mention Bee Journal wh-~ writing, 
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Grove City Rabbitry! 


Prince Leopold, Ivanhoe, 
Donovan Boy, 
and other high-bied Belgian stock. 


Youngsters, 3 months, $3.00, or 2 for $5.00. 
For pedigree, w rite 


WM. M. WHITNEY, Kankakee Ill. 4 
ovvyvT7vvvVvvVTVvTVvVvvV gv 


15A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEES WANTED! 


; 50 To 75 COLOnies. f 
If you have any for sale writeto H. G. QUIRIN, 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 13A4t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TWENTY MILLIONS IN GOLD 
From Alaska during the year 1900. 

Five millions of this came from the 
Nome district. Government officials 
estimate the output from the Nome dis- 
trict will be doubled the coming season. 
The Bluestone, Kougarok and Pilgrim 
rivers have been found very rich. There 
is hardly acreek from Port Clarence 
to Norton Sound in which the precious 
metal is not found, and hundreds of 
creeks unprospected. A rich strike has 
been made on the Yellow river, a trib- 
utary of the Kuskokwim. 

For fullinformation regarding routes, 
steamship accommodations and rates 
to all pointsin Alaska, address C. N. 
Souther, General Agent, Passenger 
Department, C. M. & St. P. R’y, 95 
Adams Street, Chicago. 13A3t 
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Early Spring in Arizona. 


We are having an early spring. Alfalfa is 
about knee-high, and bees are gathering 
honey from fruit and desert flowers. 

To-day I found queen-cells started in all 
stages, from the egg to the sealed cell ready 
for swarming. B. A. HODSELL. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., March 4. 





Bees Wintered Well in Kansas. 


I started last fall with eight colonies of 
bees, and they are coming thru the winter 
very nicely. I examined a few of them in 
February, and found some of the queens lay- 
ing, and some brood in the larval state. The 
colonies are all on the summer stands. How 
is that for Kansas ? 

I love my bees, and am bound to give this 
country a fair trial before I give up trying to 
keep them here. I think the prospects will 
grow better when the farmers get to sowing 
more alfalfa. 

I want to do all I can for the American Bee 
Journal, for I could not do without it now. 

J. L. BADER. 

Coffey Co., Kans., March 10. 





More Rain in Southern California— 
Sage Honey. 


We have just had another nice rain, and the 
prospect for a honey crop in southern Califor- 
nia is good, as most locations have had from 
12 to 15 inches of rain to date. I have an 
apiary near Pasadena, where the rainfall has 
been 22 inches. There has been very little 
sage honey shipt from here during the past 
three years, but there will soon be some to 
ship. FRANK McNay. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March 14. 





A Voice from Southern California. 


Having read with no small degree of amuse- 
ment the comments and prophecies on the 
expectations and prospects of California’s 
honey crop for 1901—and these not always 
given in the friendliest of terms, but tinged 
with a gleam of jealousy—I wish to say: 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, honey-eaters, and 
friends who are hopeful and have a good wish 
for those who produce by the sweat of the 
brow and the pain of the bee-sting, that which 
of all others is one of Nature's choicest 
sweets, California has had a hard trial—espe- 
cially southern California—in the three sea- 
sons of light rainfall just past, and perhaps no 
pursuit has been more severely tried, or suf- 
fered a greater percent of loss in proportion 
to the amount invested, than that of bee- 
keeping. And of the many who have 
‘stayed it thru ’’ almost all have had some 
other source of income, or turned at least a 
part of their attention to other pursuits, that 
they might save their bees until we should 
be blest again with a normal rainfall that 
would justify them in giving their attention 
to the honey-producing ‘industry. The editor 
of one of the noting bee-papers says, ‘‘ We 
expect California will be wishing Colorado a 
‘short crop.’*? This is not a fair judgment of 
the temperament of us California bee-keepers, 
for I do not believe, at any time in the three 
trying seasons just past thru, that the bee- 
keepers of California wisht to see a good crop 
at home and a failure on the fellow in another 
State. 

Five years ago last fall | came to this part 
of the country from Oregon, and, to amuse 
myself, the following winter I dug out from 
the hills and hived 24 colonies, and from these 
and subsequent purchases made with money 
earned by working out between times, I have 
built up an apiary of 160 colonies that are in 
excellent condition, and I have a few dollars 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa, 





Belgian nares 


CHEAP. 


PEDIGREED AND COMMON STOCK. 


Having bought a Job Lot of a neighbor and 
added to what [ had, I must dispose of same to 
make room for my increase. They are mostly 
young—3 months and over—with a few bred 
Does. ALSO 


Italian Queens 


of last season’s rearing, ready as soon as thie 
weather is warm enough to send thru the mail, 
Write for prices. Address, 


J. L. STRONG, 


11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 





Lone Star 


QUEENS 


Breeder of 
FINE 
gar pewonmy 


aN Es —_ 

’ He Pies. a SONS, 

Establisht 1885. FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., 1 EX, 
12Atf Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


: Bee-Supplies 








+ 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 4 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 4 
tucky, and the South. 4 
MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, ¢ 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. N 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. ? 


CcC.H. W. WHBER, ’ 
Successor to C. F. MutH & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,0O. 4 


“Electric” Ss 


applied to either 
Wheels or Wagons 


Se te 





isa guarantee of excellence. The pub- 
lic appreciates this fact. In 4 years we 
sold 820, 000 Eleetrie Steel Wheels and 30- 
000 Eleetrie on Wagons, We make wheels 


to fitany wagcn. _Iilustrated Catalog FREE. 
Electric Wheel Co. Box 16, Quincy, Ills. 


ALBINO QUEENS If you want the most 
prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you “want the best 
houey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
11A2%t 6p, D, GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVER’ 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
aud MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 


7 


own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Casi 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and en free on appl 
BEESWAX WANTEI 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Ws. 


Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing 


— 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. ; 
now. Leahy Mig. Co. -' 

Alta Sita, EK. St. Li 


6Atf Mention the American Bee Jor 
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LandStronn on.. 
The HONGY-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


250 Poultry Pictures 


jllustrating every phase of poultry raising and 

224 pages of matter telling how, when and 
what. That and much more is in our **Profit. 
able Poultry Keeping in all its Branches. ”” 
Tells also about the warranted for 10 years 
Cyphers Incubator, which is guaranteed to 
outhatch any other incubator, or money re- 













CYPHE RS ‘TNOU BATOR ovo.. 
ago, Il, Wayland, N.Y. Boston, Mass, 


Please mention Bee Journal wien Writing 


e.F- 
REGULATING 
SELF-VENTILATING Lica te. 





Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








Removed—Queens 


[ wish to inform my may kind friends and 
istomers that I have moved from Merigold, 
Miss., to Coal Creek, Tenn., where Iam making 
A ba CIALTY OF REARING QUEENS that 
produce the very prettiest and best workers 
at work on red clover. 


Untested, each ‘ pa tilede-abev coeteascd $ .75 
CM ye Bee ee ae 1.00 
sede ~. - Piciunhaws babe . 3.00 

tU ntested, each ee ee jisae 


ve them a trialand be conv taced. Thanks 
past favors. Respectfully yours. 
DANIEL WURTH, 
4A2t Coal Creek, Anderson Co., Tenn. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Guero, Sections, 
po mem 

ia he ine Aptarian Supplies 
AGAR, Belleville, Bs 


FREE Catalogue. i ors 








Please mention Bee Journal 
whey writing Advertisers 





laid by, made thru these tireless little workers. 
But it has been only by constant and earnest 
attention that I have been able to go thru 
these dry years with a loss of not to exceed 5 
percent at any time, and I am sure I see noth- 
ing at present to justify the supposition that 
we are in any way likely to overstock the 
Eastern markets with cheap honey. For five 
years my record has been as follows: 1896, 
$00; 1897, $250; 1898, 800; 1899, $810; and 
1900, $350. By JINKS. 


Riverside Co., Calif. March 9. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


Our bees have lately had several fine flights, 
the first in about 4'¢ months. They were 
wintered on the summer stands, prepared as 
explained in the American Bee Journal for 
Oct. 11,1900 They were confined to hives by 
cold weather much longer than usual, the 
mereury going as low as 10 degrees below zero, 
yet there is a loss in colonies of only about 1! 
percent, and nearly all colonies are in fine 
condition. H. D. BURRELL. 

Van Buren Co., Mich., March 25. 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I am a beginner in the bee-business. I had 
14 colonies last spring, and increast to 28, 
which are wintering on the summer stands; 
all are in good condition, and have consider- 
able brood. 

I will be 64 years old May 13th. I came to 
Texas 50 years ago, and am a farmer and 
stock-raiser. I raised 32 bales of cotton and 
1,000 bushels of corn last year. 

Good luck to the Bee Journal. I like it very 
much. GEORGE CONAWAY. 

Comanche Co., Tex., March 13. 





Bees in Good Condition—Gathering 
from Sap. 


I examined my bees March 16th, and found 
them in good condition, with plenty of honey 
and some sealed brood. They have had a 
good flight nearly every week this winter. 
They seem to be at work, but I can’t tell what 
on unless it is maple sap, as it is running 
now, and so is box-elder sap. It is too cold 
to-day for bees to fly. FEED TYLER. 

Mason Co., Ill., March 20. 





Soft Maple in Bloom. 


The Bees are still in the cellar, altho the 
soft maples are partly in bloom; but the 
weather is cold. E. 8. MILEs. 

Crawford Co., lowa, March 29. 





Horsemint a Good Honey-Plant. 


Our bees are working nicely. We have lots 
of horsemint in this part of the country, 
which is a good bee-plant. 

Mrs. C. R. West. 

Ellis Co., Tex., March 27. 





A Plan for Watering Bees—Fishing. 


Our bees have been a nuisance about the 
watering trough and pump. Our women- 
folks, as well as the boys, objected to them 
about the pump, then I knew it was time to 
do something. So I referred to “A BC of 
Bee-Culture’’ for a remedy for the trouble, 
and straightway made two watering devices, 
and set them up in the apiary, which is about 
five rods from the pump. They were kept 
filled during the heated spell in July and 
August, when 30 colonies would carry away 
from one to four gallons a day. This stopt 
the annoyance about the pump, and we saw 
but three bees there during the summer. So 
much for the text-book. 

The watering-boards can be made with a 
jack-knife if one has no saw I believe if 
apiarists would see to it that their bees were 
well watered at home, there would be less 
‘kicking ’’ done by the neighbors. The text- 
book is the main tool, and the ** Old Reliable ” 
sees to it that the tool is kept in working 
order. 

It is not long since I started with bees, and 
I was not slow in ** firing’ questions at that 





We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CiIncinNatT1,O, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial supscription to our paper, 10c 
INLAND POULTRY JOU Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Tennessee Queens! 
Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A2t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


‘tee THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Good ras{ruments. 


Don’t confuse these instruments with 
cheep“ bargain counter” offers. They are 4 
high oo fully teed, instru- ¢ 
ments FOR MUSICIAN 
LIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red or amber, 
full ebony trimmed, Brazil wood bow, 
pear! slide, full leather bound canvas 
case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
worth ome My Price $6.27. 
UITAR—Solid d Rosewood, standard 
ty neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
board, best quality patent head 
Full leather bound canvas case. 
yey pricomss. My Price87.65 
ANDOLIN—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish, Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
15. My Price, Only $7, with ! 
leather bound case, extra set of 
strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
‘q bigh grade musical instruments of al! kinds. 


itorium, 
) CMV EAT Auaif© CHICAGO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the PacificCoast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CaL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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SENT ON 30 DAYS TRiAt S$ $5 


The Bantam hatches every hatchable 
EY ase 5O-egg size, 85. Send 4c for Cat, No, 55 
uckeye Incubator Co., Springfleld, 0. 


A trustworthy boy or 
Wanted ! young man to assist 

in apiary work, to 
learn practical bee-keeping, and earn good 
wages. 100 colonies of bees for sale. C. THEIL- 
MANN, Theilmanton, Wabasha Co., Minn. 


14Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “cove 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send fora copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY .... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal! 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, —_— 
Cubinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and * 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for my | scythe 
dlades included in the above price. he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Iitcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always —— for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cosi. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in th hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St ‘Chicago, Hl. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 










































YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 


For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 











There has been so much written . 
about both the white and the yellow The Emerson Binder. 
variety of sweet clover, that we will ——— 
simply say here that if one of our pres- oh re ee Binter with cloth 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 | pit'¢0 cents; or oe wilt aaa Ek cies ro an 
with a new name for this year, we will | Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
mail, postpaid, to the one sending | 4 fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 


2 : nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
the new name andthe dollar, either | thi,“ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, | sary. 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


ver. This is a good chance to get a | 18 Michigan Street, 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 


vers. Better send two new subscribers hf Ital: 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds S dll 6 ian BEES 
of seed. Address, on LANG- 


STROTH FRAMES. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Sox 151. H. RASMUSSEN, Oak Park, Ill. 
44 & 146 Erie Street, - 


I 
CHICAGO, ILL. 15A2t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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‘* grand old man,” Dr. C. C. Miller, who js 
kind and obliging in telling us what we way; 
to know. Some day we shall lose him, ang 
his place will be hard to fill. May the } 
above be good to the Doctor and his, 
prayer. 

What would we better do with Mr. Has: 
He appears to be having a circus with us q) 
How would the editor like to go fishing wit), 
him,and afterward hear him tell how al! the 
big “uns got away—from the other fellow 

J. r. BLUN 

Webster Co., Iowa, March 9. 


} 
ler 


[No, we don’t know anything about fishing. 
so if Mr. Hasty wants a companion, on such a 
job, he’d better take Mr. Blunk, who is a 
diligent student of the late, lamented Izaak 
Walton.—EDITor. | 





Mistake in ‘‘ Averaging Up.” 


On page 157, J. D. Gehring wonders ‘if F 
J. Gunzel’s report of 14,000 pounds from 4 
colonies is not a mistake.’’ One thing is cer- 
tain, as Mr. Gehring “figures it,” his 170 
pounds average is a huge mistake. Would 
not 149 pounds (nearly) reduce the cause for 
wonderment ? Won. Wray 

Gratiot Co., Mich. 





Queen-Button—Bees Wintered 
Poorly. 


I think that little queen-button is the best 
thing out to advertise a bee-keeper, and I am 
sure that if every bee-keeper, old and young, 
male and female, would wear one of these 
little ‘‘ catches’? they would catch many a 
pound of honey which would otherwise re- 
main packt away in the honey-room. When 
taking the last number of the American Bee 
Journal from the post-office, and glancing 
thru it to page 203, a bystander noticed the 
picture of the queen-button, and the first 
question he askt was, ‘‘ Say, Mr. Golden, have 
you any honey? Seeing that bee just put me 
in mind of the honey.”’ 

Some time ago I frequently spoke to our 
bee-keepers that I was fearful that our bees 
would suffer greatly on account of the qualit) 
of winter stores and long confinement. Sure! 
my prediction is being fulfilled thruout this 
section, not because it has been so cold, but 
on account of the long confinement without a 
flight, and bad winter stores. 

J. A. GOLDEN 

Morgan Co., Ohio, April 1. 





Wintered Well. 


I wintered 25 colonies in chaff-packt hives 
and up to this date they seem to be lively and 
doing well. ALBERT BAXT! 

Muskegon Co., Mich., April 1. 


Mistake in Mathematics. 


In Mr. Getaz’ article, on page 151, a 
mistake in mathematics appears, and s} 
be corrected without any offense being giv 
because mistakes—according to an old m: 
—are no haystacks. 

If a man is to carry 2,000 pounds of ma 
rial, taking 50 pounds on a trip, to a place 5 
yards distant, he will truly have to make 4 
trips, but in going to and from the plac 
deposit he will have to walk 1,000 yards | 
complete his trip: therefore, the man « 
ing 50 pounds on a trip will cover a tot 
40,000 yards, and the one carrying 100 p 
will walk one-half the distance, or 
yards. E. F. TRITTENBA 

Northampton Co., Pa., March 11. 





Experience in Getting Subscribers. 


The editor has said from time to tin 
any one could get at least one new subs 
but I have tried every man in this \ 
that keeps bees, and sent in 16 names 
time for sample copies, but not one 
part with his dollar for subscription, | 
his bees rot with foul brood, and the 
‘* Let them go; they don’t gather any 
anyway, so they might as well be dd 
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live.” When you tell him that his bees are 
, reading foul brood among other apiaries, 
is reply is something like this: * Let them 
spread it: it won’t do me any harm. I dare 
say not a letter was written by one of this class 
of bee-keepers, to help to get the foul-brood 
pill past, and they would be the ones to ob- 
ect if any inspector should come to examine 
their bees. 

There is a good, honest farmer over south 
of us about three miles, who has nine colo- 
nies of bees in hives of all shapes and sizes. 
He was here this morning and left $1.00 for 
the American Bee Journal. C. H. AUSTIN. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich., March 18. 


—__—_—[$_ 


Short of Stores. 


Bees in this community are short of stores, 
and the time is critical, but as peach-bloom is 
now on, with open and warm days, I hope 
they will pull thru without much loss. 

: L. T. SuHrruey, M. D. 

Pickens Co., 8. C., March 29. 
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Report for 1900—Other Matters. 


I have only a small apiary—from 40 to 50 
colonies—and run exclusively for comb honey, 
as thereis no market here for extracted. I 
depend upon the local market and orders by 
mail, all calling for comb honey. I disposed 
of 1.800 pounds of last season’s crop in that 
way, at an average of about 13 cents per 
pound. Each case is markt with the net 
weight and grade, and in packing I am care- 
ful to have each section clean, properly filled, 
and as good, or a little better, than the outside 
exhibition sections. In that way I have 
secured a trade that takes all I can supply at 
outside prices. I enclose two, three and four 
eases ina light box or crate with hay cushion 
in the bottom, and ship by freight, unless or- 
dered otherwise, mostly to points in North 
Dakota. 

Last season was a fairly good one, my yield 
being 65 pounds of honey to the colony, and 
50 percent increase. 

I make all my own hives, sections, ete. The 
hives are 14x17144x11 inches, inside measure, 
with 9 frames rabbeted to receive cover or 
super; also rabbeted top and bottom to fit. 
The bottom-board is fastened to the hive with 
three hooks, one in the middle of the back, 
and one on either side near the front. The 
cover is flat, having 2'sx%q inch cleats nailed 
to it, the cover projecting slightly beyond the 
cleats.- The entrance is *¢ inch by width of 
hive, regulated by a triangular block to suit 
circumstanees. I bore an inch hole near the 
top of the front end of the hive for winter 
ventilation, but close this up in summer. 

| winter the bees in the cellar, and take 
them out when warm weather comes, without 
any regard to the season. I double all weak 
colonies, use honey-boards instead of cloth, 
removing them when placing in winter quar- 
ters. Iraise the cover slightly and put on 
the honey-board, covering with newspapers 
when placing on the summer stands, then re- 
place the cover, making all tight and warm. 
| do not remove tne paper until settled warm 
weather, and seldom lose acolony. I allow 
them to swarm naturally, and place the swarm 
n the old stand, moving the old one two feet, 
andallowing it to remain two or three days, 
when I move it to anotner stand. I usually 
vive the new colony one frame containing 
some brood, placing it in the middle, and 
never have a swarm leave the new hive. 
| bad one new colony that cast a swarm the 
eleventh day, and don’t understand it. I 

e my brood top-bars 114x144 inch, split with 
saw to within two inches of the end. The 
sare 1x's inches, with little pieces bradded 
the edge to serve as spacers. The bottom 
prejects 14 inch beyond the ends to pre- 

t the frame from touching the ‘ends. 

: H. B. KNOWLEs. 

Vinona Co., Minn., March 8. 





The Man and the Wheel.—The wheel in its va- 
US applications to the industrial arts, from 
e crude cart-wheel of the ancients to the whirl- 
© Shaft of the modern dynamo, has been one 
the most important factors in the evolution 
he race. Take away all the wheels of the 20th 
‘ulury world and we would have very little civ- 
zation lef. While we believe that much de- 





pends upon the man—“the man behind the 
guns” wins the battle; the man behind the plow 
makes the crop—at the same time we can not ex- 
pect as much work nor as good results from the 
man whois hampered by having to use inade- 

uate tools as from the man whoemploys up-to- 
date methods and has an up-to-date equipment. 
Take the matter of farm wagons as an illustra- 
tion. For years we used for farm work wagons 
with the old, narrow-tired high wheels. Every 
time we put a load on it we lifted about twice as 
high as there was any need of; every time we 
drove across a field we cut into the ground about 
twice as deep as was necessary; every time we 
started the horses we pulled them about twice 
as hard as the load required. Then some one 
hit on the idea of making a low-down handy 
wagon with wide-tired metal wheels, and the 
labor of farm hauling was reduced about one- 
half. The handy wagon became popular at 
once for all farm hauling. Every one who has 
used a low-down wagon is ready to say with the 
man in our illustration—** No more high wheels 





“No more High Wheels for me, Neighbor."’ 





for me!” We believe this is especially true of 
those who use the famous Electric Handy 
Wagon or the Electric Steel Wheels made by 
the Electric Wheel Co., at Quincy, I1l.,who have 
been recognized as the leaders in this line of 
goods, and by their fair business methods and 
the high quality of their products, have made 
the name ** Electric” stand for all that is excel- 
lentin wagon-making. They make metal wheels 
of all descriptions for wagons and implements 
of all kinds, and will sell either a wagon com- 
plete or a set of wheels for an old running gear. 
Very many farmers bay a set of low wheels for 
use on the farm and a set of high wheels for road 
hauling. The advantages of wide tires and low- 
down wagons have been sothoroly discust in 
the press and at institutes and clubs that there 
is small need of repeating them here. It has 
been demonstrated, time and again, that they 
mean easy loading and easy hauling; they save 
the man, they save the horses, they save the 
fields. for they do not “rut” nor cut up the 
ground as a narrow tire does. If you have not 
a low-down handy wagon we know that it will 
pay youtoinvestigate. Send for the Electric 
Catalog. It’s Free. It’s poor economy to wear 
out your back or your hired-man’s back when 
you get a better wagon, (and one that will last 
your lifetime’, for less money than you pay for 
a high-wheeled labor-maker. Please mention 
the American Bee Journal when writing for a 
catalog. 


¢10. in ay produce $4,009.10 in 10 
N years. kk telling how to grow It, 4c 
Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 
..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a 4-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigau St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHIcAGo, Apr. 4.—Honey eeien remains 
the same as they have been for several weeks 
past. Stocks are very light and demand will 
more than take care of all there is on hand. 
Fair grades of white, 14@15c; best ambers, 12@ 
13c; mixt colors, 10@llc; buckwheat, 9@10c. 
Extracted, white, ranges from 7@8c; amber, 6% 
@7%c; buckwheat, 54@6%c. All of the ex- 
tracted is governed by quality and flavor in the 
range of prices, the lowest figures in either of 
the colors applies to the sour, or off-flavored, 
and unripened. Beeswax, 0c. 
. A. Burnett & Co. 


New Yorxk, March 19.—Our market is virtu- 
ally bare of comb honey, and there is a fair de- 
mand for all grades. ancy white is still sell- 
ing readily at from 15@16c; No. 1 white at from 
13@14c; amber at from 12@13c; buckwheat, 10@ 
llc, according to — and style of package. 

As to extracted, the market is quiet and in- 
active, and a certain amount will have to be 
carried over again. Prices are declining some- 
what, and if the honey is not moved in large 
lots, concessions will have to be made. e 
quote: California white, 7@7%c; light amber, 
6%@ic; other grades and Southern, 65@75c per 
gallon. Beeswax very firm at 28@28%c, and for 
exceptionally fine yellow, 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BuFFALO, Apr. 4.—Fancy comb, 14@15c; dark, 
etc., 83@12c, as to grade. Demand moderate. 
Fancy beeswax, 27@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


OmaAHA, Mar. 3).—Demand fair; stocks light. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6éc. Extracted moving 
slowly at 7@8c for white. Wedo not look for 
any particular change forthe balance of the 
season, as present supply will just about be suf- 
ficient to supply the trade until new crop gets 
into market. PEYCKE Bros. 


DETROIT, Mar. 2i—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7c; amberand dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. M. H. Hunt & Sow, 


CINCINNATI, March 21—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over, the stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings yet léc. Ex- 
tracted is im fair demand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6@7%c; fancy white clever 
from 8%@%. Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Kansas City, Mar. 23.—Receipts light; de- 
mand normal at steady prices. Fancy white 
comb, 15@1l6c; no amber on market, Extracted, 
8@%. Beeswax scarce, steady demand, 25@30c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Apr. 6.—Honey market quiet. 
Light supply and light demand now. The stock 
is well cleaned out, so will be no old honey to 
carry over this season. H. R. Wricar. 


Boston, April 4.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, l6c; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Bviaxkeg, Scott & Ler. 


San FRANcIscoO, Feb. 6.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1146@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber, 64@7\%c; 
amber, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Considering the light output of honey last 
spring frem California apiaries, present offer- 
ings are of tolerably liberal volume and are 
mostly of amber grades. The market is slow 
at the quotations. It is reported on good author- 
ity that adulterated and imitation honey is be- 
ing dealt out in considerable quantity, which 
accounts in a great measure for the very limited 
business doing in the pure article. 





, 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. lL. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
yaid tor beeswax. Send for our 19°! catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bees = Supplies 


CATALOG FREE. 








I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 


13A 26t 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aw W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


WANTED 


25 to 50 colonies of bees in good con- 
dition. Must be cheap. 
S. J. DUNNE, 
165 8. Forest Ave., 


11Aét RIVER FOREST, COOK CO., ILL. 
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jar Dadant’s Foundation. jx 


We guarantee seat Why does it sell seat 


satisfaction. so well? 


What more can anybody do? BBAUTY, Because it has always given better satis. 
oo. FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, N faction than any other. 








Because in 23 years there have not been any 


PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 











Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , It. 








SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 2515 50 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 70c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover............+. 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover.............. 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ............ 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat ..... 30c 0 1 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











| 200-Egge Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day, 
GEG. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











46A25t Please mention the Bee” Journa. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


POOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
l select tested queen 1.50 
Y Pee *“ Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing.2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y 
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3S $15.00 and $25.00 Queens é 


Havins a Measured Tongue Reach. 





The call for queens of our celebrated $200 imported mother 8 
has been so great that we have decided, in addition to the $2.00, &- 
$4.00, and $6.00 grades of this stock, to offer some $10.00, $15.00, A 
and even $25.00 of this same blood. But these prices are for tested & 


queens, the tongues of whose bees have been measured. & 
The $10.00 queen is guaranteed to produce bees withatongue- 5 

measurement of 19-100. &- 
The $15.00 queen, 20-100. > 
The $25.00.queen, 21-100. &- 


These last are very rare and with one exception this (21-100) £ 

is the longest tongue reach yet secured. We reserve the right, & 
when we do not have the stock with the tongue reach called for, 
either to return the money or to send the next lower, remitting 
the balance. It would be well for our friends to put in their or- 
ders at once, and as soon as we get the grades we will send notice. 
When the money is sent, the queens will be forwarded. These 
will be put up in the very best manner possible; and while we 
OD guarantee safe arrival in good order to any polnt in the United 
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~ States, on any railway line, we will not guarantee safe intro- 
"ee duction. Such valuable queens should be releast on hatching 
»~S brood. 4 
> N. B.—It seems as if it ought not to be necessary to say that 
=) no one but a queen-breeder or a large honey-producer should order (Qu 
~ these high-priced queens; but it isa fact according toour expee 
rience that | eginners with only a fewcolonies will orderourhigh- 
>> KK 
est priced imported queens. Such bee-keepers have no more use 
») for such queens than a pig has for a wheel-barrow. ~ 
Kk 
. . Y 
ss THE A. 1. ROOT CO., [edina, Ohio. 4, 
: U. S.A. >) 
144 & 146 Erie S 2 
BM GEORGE W. YORK & CO. MiS.146, Brie Street, or 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. < 
5 Send to them for their free Catalog. Gre 
»> Ss 
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